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The Puritan Tradition 


in America 
* 


Mr. Simpson: We have just been celebrating Thanksgiving, the 
festival commemorating the thanks given by the Pilgrim Fathers for 
their first harvest in America some three hundred years ago. This is 
a proper occasion to ask ourselves what manner of men these Puritans 
were, and whether they have left anything behind them in the way 
of a creative tradition which still shapes our lives. 

I suppose I am right, Mead, in thinking that Thanksgiving does 
actually commemorate the first harvest? 


Mr. Mean: Yes, I think you are, Simpson. It seems to me that our 
Thanksgiving days really combine two long-standing traditions. One 
is the tradition of harvest festivals known to almost all lands, and 
all places, and all times; and the other is a tradition, particularly of 
western Europe, of setting aside particular days of thanksgiving for 
celebration of special occasions. Indeed, if we look back to the popular 
tradition of the origins of our Thanksgiving days with the Pilgrims, 
it seems to me that what we really combine is the three-day feast that 
came rather automatically at the end of the first harvest season and the 
special day of thanksgiving that was set aside for particular reasons at 
the end of 1623. 
| This combines these two long traditions. Thanksgiving days were 
‘common in the Colonies from that time on. With the new nation, 
‘President Washington set aside, in at least two different years, a par- 
‘ticular day for Thanksgiving. Thereafter, the day seemed to be cele- 
brated in the various states but became a custom observed regularly 
‘every year only with President Lincoln’s proclamation in 1864, since 
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which time every President has followed the custom of setting aside 
the last Thursday of November for Thanksgiving Day. 


Mr. Simpson: This has been a long tradition, and in these three 
hundred years, of course, this country of ours has changed very greatly 
and very sensationally. I thought it might be interesting if we were 
to imagine, for a few moments, that one of the original Pilgrims, 
present at that Thanksgiving way back in the 1620’s, were able to 
come back to America today, to participate in our Thanksgiving, and 
to give us his opinion of the kind of condition that we are in. Now, 
he no doubt would be bewildered at first, but he was the kind of man 
who always knew his bearings, knew how to take his bearings. So, — 
although he might flounder for a while, I do not suppose we should 
have to wait very long before he told us, very precisely and very 
comprehensively, what he thought of us. 

Let us imagine, Brauer, that we took our original Pilgrim into one 
of our Protestant churches for the Thanksgiving services of this week. | 
What would his reaction be? 


Mr. Braver: I think, Simpson, that you are quite right in saying | 
that it would not take him long to find his bearings and make his. 
decisions and comments. Perhaps one of the first things that he would 
be struck by would be the tremendous size of the congregation in) 
which he was to worship. Approximately 59 per cent of the American | 
people now have affiliation directly with Christian churches in America., 
This would be incomprehensible to a Puritan. After all, he conceived 
of church membership as one of the most difficult things attainable: 
in human life as well as one of the greatest things possible for aif 
human being. This meant that God laid down the basis in terms off 
which one became a son of God. Only the elect, the elect of God, 
could be church members. This meant, necessarily, that there were not} 
too many church members. Furthermore, the elect, having gotten intc} 
the church by a careful public profession and proof of their faith, alscf 
could remain in the church only through a very carefully disciplined} 
life that was watched over in every instance by the church. Now, today}, 
our Pilgrim would raise the question, “How in heaven’s name did you 
get such huge congregations—two, three thousand people?” Obvious} 
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ly it cannot be very difficult to get in, and, once getting in, it cannot 
be very difficult to stay. Certainly the observation could be made that 
it is often more difficult to join a contemporary local club, such as 
Rotary or Kiwanis, or a country club, than it is to join the Christian 
church. This would be a shock to a Puritan. 

He would say, “Why, the church is centered in terms of man rather 
than in the terms of the demands of God!” This, I think, would be 
one of his first observations. 


Mr. Simpson: I think your point is well made when you say that 
he would complain that we have lost sight of the fundamental dis- 
tinction on which his whole life was based—the distinction between 
the few who were saved and the many who were damned—and that 
this essential distinction between the few and the mass, between the 
chosen, the elect, the saints of God, the “peculiar people,” as he called 
his own fraternity, and the mass of unregenerate mankind, has been 
completely obliterated. 

What other reflections do you think he would have, Mead? 


Mr. Mean: It seems to me that closely related to what you just said, 
Simpson, he would feel, no doubt, that we had lost our sense of history 
—or, he might say, his kind of a sense of history, as the unfolding of 
human life within the context of the Providence of God. Having God 
always in mind, all his views of the things about him, his relationships 
to his fellows, had this perspective, the lines of which met in God— 
and this, I think, he would feel that perhaps we had lost and lost 
completely. 


Mr. Stmpson: We have lost not only his sense of history but as a 
part of that whole conception of man’s place in the world, and in some 
ways as the most fundamental part of the Puritan, his sense of sin, 
wouldn’t you say? 


Mr. Meap: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Simpson: After all, he would say, “I am the man whom Bun- 
yan depicted—the man with the burden on my back, the book in my 
hand, and the cry ringing in my ears, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’” 
The human predicament, as he saw it, was one in which man was 
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really a completely lost creature who deserved damnation and who was 
saved in a few instances by an unpredictable, unprocurable act of 
divine mercy. 

Is this a fair comment? 


Mr. Brauer: Yes. I think this is certainly a fair comment, and you 
might say that, along with this, this would lead him to a sense almost 
of sacrilege as he looked at the worship and the point of view of, let 
us say, contemporary Christianity in the American scene, for he would 
sense that much of this appears to be a worship of what man has done, 
what he has achieved, what he has accomplished. Even the contem- 
porary Thanksgiving service many times has been perverted from a : 
sense of gratitude for what God has done and bestowed upon man—, 
to a sense of, “Ah, look what we have done; look at what our hand 
has gotten!” Now this the Puritan, of course, would object to in th 
most strenuous fashion, for, being aware of the sinfulness of man, t 
is, man’s tendency to make a god of himself, he was always on the 
lookout for self-righteousness and quick to condemn it. So, I think, 
this also would be something that he would remark about were he t 
enter a contemporary church. 


Mr. Simpson: And to all that I suppose we might add that what he 
also would find missing in this society of ours is the culmination ot 
his own experience, namely, a sense of discipline. He was essentially 
a disciplined creature, wasn’t he—someone who had been wrenched ou: 
of the normal orbit of human life by a conversion experience and they 
committed to an endless, unremitting, remorseless, introspective wat 
fare against sin. 1) 

The Puritan had his bitter self-trials by which he met this endled | 
process of self-examination, which is recorded so vividly in his diaries} 
and the Puritan had his massive prohibitions in which he strippe# 
himself, as it were, of unessentials for the main business of life. Prot 
ably the more one reflects about it, the more I am afraid one is of 
conclusion that the original Puritan—were he to come back and lo 
at us in the middle of the twentieth century—would be profound! 
dissatisfied by our condition. In his most charitable mood he migl} 
say, “Perhaps you retained somewhere in your society the forms ; 
godliness, but you have lost all the power.” 
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For this result he was not altogether unprepared, inasmuch as some 
of the original heroic founders of the colonies in America, by the time 
they were reaching the end of their own days, were already feeling 
that their American dream was not going to be fulfilled; that the 
world that they had tried to escape from was once again engulfing 
them. So, what has happened to us was in a way like what was hap- 
pening to them before they had died themselves. Was this the feel- 
ing of a Bradford, or a Roger Williams, or a Winthrop, or a Cotton? 


Mr. Mean: I think it was, indeed. On the way over with the 
first fleet, John Winthrop wrote his address to the people, in which he 
delineates very clearly the whole idea that they were embarking under 
a covenant with God; that their landing would be the sign that God 
had sealed the covenant and that thenceforth everything depended 
upon their adherence to their covenant with God. If they were faithful, 
God would bless them and their colony. If they were unfaithful, they 
would find themselves in controversy with God. So, from the begin- 
ning, there was certainly preparation for an understanding of a pos- 
sible falling-away and of loss of the original dream, I think. 


Mr. Stimpson: However, though we have certainly fallen away from 
the original dream, the fact still remains that, when Americans today 
inspect their national consciousness, compare their experience, their 
characteristic reactions, with those of the other countries, they always 
find that Puritanism has been an element in the national tradition. 
Puritanism is something which they are convinced is in their makeup, 
though they find it very difficult to agree as to just exactly what these 
Puritan elements are. I thought we might perhaps look at this question, 
asking ourselves as we turn from one sphere of American life to an- 
other how much evidence is there of the persistence of a Puritan 
tradition? 

Now, putting first things first, from the Puritan’s point of view, 
suppose we look at our American religious life. What reflections are 
there now of an enduring Puritan experience? It has always seemed 
to me, when I look back at the seventeenth-century Puritans, that 
their life was essentially built around a conversion experience. Now, 
conversions have continued, of course, in our American religious life 
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from that day to this, and they are best represented, I suppose, at the 
moment by the impact which a man like Billy Graham has been 
making not only on this country but on others. Let me ask the ques- 
tion, “To what extent could Billy Graham be regarded as in the 
Puritan tradition?” 


Mr. Brauer: I certainly think that in some sense he does stand 
in the Puritan tradition in that he insists that the centrality of the 
Christian life is founded upon a self-conscious conversion experience. 
Before one becomes a Christian, he has to go through a certain process | 
of self-consciousness concerning his sinfulness before God, his turning- | 
away from sinfulness in repentance, and his finding himself again in| 
faith in Christ, and thus becoming a new being, a new person, a con-| 
verted believer. Now, obviously this is in the old Puritan tradition. 
This is what the Puritan felt was wrong, for example, with the Angli- 
can church of his day; that by and large that which predominated in! 
the Anglican church was not this sense of a violent turning, a holy} 
conversion, but rather a sense of being raised in the Christian church) 
and sort of growing in the Christian faith. In this sense, I think one} 
could say that Billy Graham does stand in this Puritan tradition and! 
represents its continuity in contemporary American life. | 

But when one has said this, then I think one must also say that: 
there is some sense in which he does not represent the Puritan con- 
ception of conversion, or even, let us say, of contemporary Puritanism 
in American life. 


Mr. Simpson: How does the contrast strike you, Mead? 


Mr. Meap: It seems to me that there are two great differences. The 
first one which I would think of is that to the Puritan, if I understan 
him, the experience of conversion was regarded as a becoming aware in 
God’s good time of one’s calling and election, whereas I get the 
impression from our modern revivalism that what is considered to b 
a conversion experience is more or less the sinner getting religion. Ii 
is something done at the sinner’s initiative and something that he 
can do rather than wait upon God’s good time. 

A second thing which strikes me as quite different and which ou: 
seventeenth-century Puritan would have a hard time to understand ij 
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the revivalist or evangelist who is not attached to any church as a 
settled pastor and indeed moves rather freely in areas, so far as the 
physical settings are concerned, entirely outside the church. And it 
is left with some planning but many times almost to chance that the 
person converted in the revival comes under any discipline, whereas 
the Puritan conception made the desire in this person to enter a church, 
to come under the discipline of this Body of Christ, a part of the con- 
version experience itself. In fact, the outstanding evidence of a genuine 
work of grace—as they would put it, in the heart—was a desire to 
enter a church; but they did not leave this to chance. They always saw 
that it took place in such context that the immediate and necessary 
step was to enter into covenant with other Christians. 


Mr. Simpson: What about the nature of the experience itself? Most 
of us, I suppose, have the feeling when we look at modern revivalism— 
I’m here particularly concerned not with Billy Graham but with the 
revivalist tradition of the nineteenth century—that it is very much a 
relation of feeling; that some of the intellectual backbone, which was 
undoubtedly present in seventeenth-century Puritanism, is no longer 
there. 

Would this be a fact, Brauer? 


Mr. Braver: I think that is certainly true. The conversion experience 
in seventeenth-century Puritanism, that is, in the Founding Fathers 
of the nation, always took place within a total vision of life that 
included an intellectual side. In fact, when we look at the kinds of 
sermons that were preached to produce conversion, the very close 
textual analysis that took place, and the total theological system within 
which this functioned, a person was converted within a system to a 
system. And this had an intellectual side. These men had read Aquinas, 
for example, and the Church Fathers; they had a concept of how 
theology was to be structured. The lay people, for example, could 
theologize and could argue points of theology. This was not merely a 
warm feeling in one’s heart as a result of having been converted. 

Now, one of the consequences of this, of course, was that the Puri- 
tans said that they did not want to leave their people without a 
learned ministry. So, as early as they landed, the Puritans, within a 
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few years, in 1636, founded Harvard College, which became Harvard 
University; and to this day, in a way, in spite of this divorce between 
the intellectual and the emotional, which has occurred in much of 
American religion, there is still present in American religion an institu- 
tionalization of this concern in the many, many colleges and univer-_ 
sities that have been founded throughout America by religious bodies | 
and groups. This, I think, is an enduring part of the Puritan heritage. — 


Mr. Smmpson: Obviously one of the biggest contributions that Puri-_ 
tanism made historically was a contribution to education, wasn’t it? 
I mean, the least intellectual Puritan had to be able to read one book. | 


Mr. Braver: And in Latin and Greek. 


Mr. Simpson: And in Latin and in Greek. How about the prag- | 
matic temper of modern American Christianity, which certainly im- 
presses anybody who looks at it? One of the problems that we have | 
in trying to identify a tradition is in determining whether a particular 
feature in our present life does, in fact, derive from something in the 
past, in this instance from Puritanism, or from some totally different | 
source. | 

Mead, do you think in the original Puritanism there was any’ 
basis for the kind of pragmatism which certainly distinguishes our) 
modern American Christianity on the Protestant side? 


Mr. Meap: I realize that a very complex problem is involved here,, 
depending upon how one reads the records; but it has always seemed! 
to me that finally the Puritan lived out his life pragmatically, experi- 
mentally. I have always been struck by the fact that when Bradford, 
in his history, or Winthrop i in his journal, give their reasons for comin 
to America, they in no wise intimate that God spoke to them directl 
or spoke to them through the Scripture, telling them to go to Americal 
to found the new colony. But what they give is a very realistic account 
of the situation in England, in Winthrop’s case; the situation in Hol+ 
land, in Bradford’s case. And it adds up to a situation in which a 
Christian and a gentleman just could not live in those countries any 
longer. Meanwhile, at just this time, God, in His infinite wisdom, ha 
opened the possibility of transplanting themselves to America. So they 
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read the signs of the times and from them, not from Scripture or from 
direct revelation, decided that God wanted them to do such-and-such 
things. 

In this sense it seems to me they were pragmatic; they were ex- 
perimental; they knew the Will of God, in effect, only as they lived 
it out in their lives. 


Mr. Simpson: This is not a proposition, I feel, Brauer, with which 
you would entirely agree. 


Mr. Braver: I would agree with Mead that it is certainly a complex 
question and needs a good deal of discussion; but I fear that, by and 
large, I would argue that Puritans were essentially doctrinaire and not 
pragmatic. The pragmatism that we encounter in American life is a 
consequence of this doctrinaire attitude of the Puritans conflicting with 
another doctrinaire attitude that arises, particularly during the En- 
lightenment, and produces a pragmatic solution (fortunately for all 
of us) in which neither doctrinaire point of view was maintained. 

The reason I say this is that I would grant, with Mead, in many 
cases the Puritan felt that the Word of God did not lay down a plan 
in terms of which one had to work out his life, particularly in personal 
things. Actually, this is swallowed at an early date also, and Puritans 
looked for guidance, even in Scripture, in personal affairs; but with 
regard to the basic things in life, the forming of church government, 
the forming of the political state, the Puritan, it seems to me, was 
one who always argued that God has a will for society. This will can 
be done. It is structured in Scripture, and the elect are given the 
spirit to survive, so that they can discern what God’s Will for society 
is. Now I think this is made quite concrete by John Cotton in writing 
to Lord Saye and Sele, telling him about the government, and saying: 
Now, if you are given the chance to develop government, either ac- 
cording to our God’s Word or according to pragmatism, namely, what 
you find in experience and in history, what are you going to do? If 
you are of the elect, you are going to do it according to God’s Will, as 
it has been revealed to you. I think, Mead, that this is a difficult ques- 
tion, but I am inclined to feel that pragmatism is not one of the essen- 
tial qualities inherited from the Puritan tradition. 
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Mr. Simpson: I can see that we shall have to stop here, because: 
we are not going to settle, in the short time allotted to us, this argu-. 
ment between those who regard the Puritans as experimentalists and. 
those who regard the Puritans as doctrinaires. But, Brauer, you re-) 
ferred, a moment or two ago, to the state. Suppose we look at our polit, 
ical life and our attitudes in politics, both in international politics and | 
in domestic politics. Now, can we persuade ourselves that here, in | 
1954, we can detect traces of a Puritan tradition? | 

| 
t 


Mr. Braurr: Yes, I certainly think that we can. I think, for example, 
the tendency of American politics to conceive of itself in terms of! 

“crusade” and “Utopia” is directly to be traced to the Puritan tradi-- 
tion. For the Puritans, after all, growing out of this thing I have jug 
said, felt that it was possible to know what the Will of God was for 
society, for the nation, for the individual, and, on the basis of this,, 
to set out some kind of plan to achieve this goal. Furthermore, they) 
were convinced that the elect were doing actually this—not always as} 
well as they should but, as over and against the nonelect, always better. 

Now, one of the tendencies, for example, in American foreign: 
politics seems to be to view the American point of view as the point’ 
of view of the righteous men, the children of light as over against all 
other alternatives. I think this is a secularized Puritan concept, but 1! 
think its source is to be found in this Puritan theocratic ideal. | 


Mr. Simpson: And most of us, I suppose, or at least some of us,, 
perhaps I should say, would regard this as a mixed blessing. 


Mr. Braver: Quite. 
Mr. Simpson: We would tend to feel that, though there might b ; 


much today to be learned from the Puritan experience, this particul 
habit of bedeviling politics, which ought to be the art of reconciliation, 
by turning it into a moral crusade, was something to be avoided. 
Mead, do you feel that our modern American democracy owes muc 
to Puritanism? | 


Mr. Meap: It seems to me you have already suggested at least two 
lines of tradition which I was going to develop somewhat further. The 
idea of the chosen people, I think, stems from the Puritans. After all, 
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their preachers, on the eve of departure for America, pointed out to 
them the comparison with the children of Israel and suggested that 
others would take this new land under God’s general Providence, but 
they would take it under His promise, which meant that they were 
the “peculiar people.” 

But the thing they always had in mind in this connection was that 
this was a people under the judgment as well as the beneficent smiles 
of God. And, as I said earlier, the sense of judgment in the Puritan 
tended always, it seems to me, to outweigh his sense of God’s blessing 
in one way. So, this always kept in perspective what they counted as 
their blessings. It was always in the perspective of the judgment of 
God within which they saw it. 


Mr. Simpson: Now, I think, one pursuing the kind of inquiry that 
we have tried to pursue in these twenty-five minutes would feel, first, 
that it is an extraordinarily difficult task to identify the Puritan tradi- 
tion, with any confidence, in our modern American character—difficult 
because it is so hard to show conclusively that a particular characteristic 
was derived from the Puritanism, from the original Puritans, rather 
than from some other source. I think we would also tend to conclude 
that Puritanism has probably never been at a lower ebb in American 
life than it is today. 

But it would certainly not be my wish to end on such a note as that. 
I would therefore like to ask you gentlemen to tell us, briefly, what 
you think the Puritans still have to teach us in mid-twentieth century. 


Mr. Mean: I think that you are right, Simpson, regarding the pres- 
ent estate of the Puritan tradition in America, though I am not sure 
that it is quite as low as you may have intimated. It seems to me that 
since around 1930 there has been a movement throughout American 
Protestantism which, in one sense, is related to the Puritan tradition. 
It might be called a movement of growing consciousness of God as 
over against man; and, after all, one of the basic traditions or views 
of Puritanism might be put in this fashion—a strong realization that 
no man is God and therefore that all power that is on earth, as Cotton 
put it, must be limited. This is a view in our present situation that 
might be very helpful for us to recover. 
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Mr. Brauer: I think I would agree with you, Mead, that one of the 
great contributions that Puritanism could make to contemporary 
American life is a recovery of this sense of the limitation of the human 
being, both his person and in social structures in his state. I think that, 
above all, that which Puritanism has to show us is some concept of a. 
total vision of life, in which we have a concept of life that embodies, 
within it intellectual and emotional elements, a concern for social. 
problems and for personal problems, some concept of human nature: 
which is related to some kind of view of our human destiny—where 
we have come from and whither we are going. Whatever else you: 
might say about the Puritans, they were certainly clear on this. They, 
had a total view of life. Whether we agree or disagree with it, they 
certainly had that. | 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING 
* 


From a Letter to England, December, 1621:1 


You shall understand that in this little time that a few of us have 
been here, we have built seven dwelling-houses and four for the use of 
the plantation, and have made preparation for divers others. We set the 
last spring some twenty acres of Indian corn, and sowed some six acres 
of barley and pease; and according to the manner of the Indians, we 
manured our ground with herrings, or rather shads, which we have 
in great abundance, and take with great ease at our doors. Our corn 
did prove well; and, God be praised, we had a good increase of Indian 
corn, and our barley indifferent good, but our pease not worth the 
gathering, for we feared they were too late sown. They came up very 
well, and blossomed; but the sun parched them in the blossom. 

Our harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four men on fowling, 
that so we might, after a special manner, rejoice together after we had 
gathered the fruit of our labors. They four in one day killed as much 
fowl as, with a little help beside, served the company almost a week. 
At which time, amongst other recreations, we exercised our arms, many 
of the Indians coming amongst us, and among the rest their greatest 
king, Massasoyt, with some ninety men, whom for three days we en- 
tertained and feasted; and they went out and killed five deer, which 
they brought to the plantation, and bestowed on our governor, and 
upon the captain and others. And although it be not always so plenti- 
ful as it was at this time with us, yet by the goodness of God we are 
so far from want, that we often wish you partakers of our plenty. 


Bradford on Plymouth Colony in the Autumn of 1621:? 


After this, the 18. of Sepemb": they sente out ther shalop to the 
Massachusets, with 10. men, and Squanto for their guid and interpreter, 


1 An excerpt from a letter written by Edward Winslow, a signer of the Mayflower Com- 
pact, to a friend in England, and subscribed “Plymouth, in New England, this 11th of 
December, 1621.” 


2 From Governor William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, the major source 
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to discover and veiw that bay, and trade with the natives; the which 
they performed, and found kind entertainement. The people were 
much affraid of the Tarentins, a people to the eastward which used to 
come in harvest time and take away their corne, and many times kill 
their persons. They returned in saftie, and brought home a good quanty 
of beaver, and made reporte of the place, wishing they had been ther 
seated; (but it seems the Lord, who assignes to all men the bounds | 
of their habitations, had apoynted it for an other use). And thus they 
found the Lord to be with them in all their ways, and to blesse their. 
outgoings and incommings, for which let his holy name have the praise | 
for ever, to all posteritie. 

They begane now to gather in the small harvest they had, and te | 
fitte up their houses and dwellings against winter, being all well re- 
covered in health and strenght, and had all things in good plenty; for 
as some were thus imployed in affairs abroad, others were excersised 
in fishing, aboute codd, and bass, and other fish, of which they tooke | 
good store, of which every family had their portion. All the sommer 
ther was no wante. And now begane to come in store of foule, as 
winter aproached, of which this place did abound when they came) 
first (but afterward decreased by degrees). And besids water foule, | 
ther was great store of wild Turkies, of which they tooke many, besids | 
venison, etc. Besids they had aboute a peck a meale a weeke to a person, | 
or now since harvest, Indean corne to that proportion. Which made } 
many afterwards write so largly of their plenty hear to their freinds i in 
England, which were not fained, but true reports. 


Bradford on the Thanksgiving of 1623:° | 


I may not here omite how, notwithstand all their great paines and) 
industrie, and the great hops of a large cropp, the Lord seemed to) 
blast, and take away the same, and to threaten further and more sore} 


of information on the early history of the Plymouth Colony. Covering the years from) 
1606 to 1648, it was begun by Governor Bradford about the year 1630. The present ex-| 
cerpt is from the text as edited by William T. Davis (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, | b 
1908), pp. 120-21. 


3 Ibid., pp. 152-53. 
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famine unto them, by a great drought which continued from the 3. 
weeke in May, till about the midle of July, without any raine, and 
with great heat (for the most parte), insomuch as the corne begane 
to wither away, though it was set with fishe, the moysture wherof 
helped it much. Yet at length it begane to languish sore, and some of 
the drier grounds were partched like withered hay, part wherof was 
never recovered. Upon which they sett a parte a solemne day of 
humilliation, to seek the Lord by humble and fervente prayer, in this 
great distrese. And he was pleased to give them a gracious and speedy 
answer, both to thier owne and the Indeans admiration, that lived 
amongest them. For all the morning, and greatest part of the day, it 
was clear weather and very hotte, and not a cloud or any signe of raine 
to be seen, yet toward evening it begane to overcast, and shortly after 
to raine, with shuch sweete and gentle showers, as gave them cause 
of rejoyceing, and blesing God. It came, without either wind, or 
thunder, or any violence, and by degreese in that abundance, as that 
the earth was thorowly wete and soked therwith. Which did so ap- 
parently revive and quicken the decayed corne and other fruits, as was 
wonderfull to see, and made the Indeans astonished to behold; and 
afterwards the Lord sent them shuch seasonable showers, with enter- 
change of faire warme weather, as, through his blessing, caused a 
fruitfull and liberall harvest, to their no small comforte and rejoycing. 
For which mercie (in time conveniente) they also sett aparte a day 
of thanksgiveing. 
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